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TO CORKKSPONDKNTS. 

To dUrdnislt the chance of disappoiiitment. aU letters shouldbe 
fonoarded to the office hy thejtrst day oj the jnontk. 

Contributors of £i per annum wUlbefnmishedicithsix copies^ 
emu of which wHl bejorwarded, as directed, to nominees of the 
euoscriber. 

The Catholic Layman is reffisteredjor transmission beyond 
tfte United Kingdom. 

i^ In consiiqueuce of several persons having returned 
•opies of the Catholic Layman, which had been already paid 
for by friends, under the apprehension that they mi^ht be 
c»Ued on hereafter in person to pay for tliem, we beg to call 
their attention to the following announcement — viz., that any 
one receiving any number of this journal which has not been 
ordered by liimself or by his authority, will not be charged for 
Jt, and may assume that it has beea paid for by a subscriber. 

DUBLIN, MAY 15, 1857. 

....." Itomans, that have epoke the word, 
And will not palter." — Julius Casar. 

We have heard somewhere a story (illustrative of 
the binding effects of oaths on a certain class of 
consciences) of an Irishman — we are afraid not a 
rery honest one — whose objections to the oppres- 
sive and inquisitorial character of the income tax 
were suddenly removed by hearing that the amount 
of income to be charged would practically be regu- 
lated by the conscience of the party to pay it, as 
his oath would be taken in all cases where the 
Commissioners were not satisfied with the return 
made to them. " And will they lave it to my 
oath ? Ogh ! that's another matter entirely !" 
YTe suppose that Paddy had heard of " driving 
a coach and six through an act of Parliament," 
and did not think he would find it a matter of 
much greater difficulty to drive one through an 
OATH ! From certain experiences which we have 
had during the last few years, we fear that this 
mode of dealing with the most solemn obliga- 
tions is not quite unheard of even in higher 
quarters. 

Our readers' attention has been called recently 
more than once to the subject of Roman Catho- 
lic morality as taught by that school of theolo- 
gians now unhappily predominant at Maynooth 
and elsewhere in Ireland, and though we do not 
profess to deal with politics, we may perhaps be 
excused, at the commencement of anew Parlia- 
ment, in which a large number of new legisla- 
tors have just entered the House of Commons 
for the first time, if, relatively to the moral aspect 
of the subject, we make a few remarks upon the 
nature of the oath, which expressly constitutes the 
condition on which no inconsiderable number of 
those legislators now enjoy the privileges long 
denied to Roman Catholics, of sitting, speaking, 
and voting in that assembly. 

Our readers are, of course, aware, that instead 
of the oaths, previously required, of supremacy 
and abjuration, which no Roman Catholic, it is 
admitted, could conscientiously take, persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion are now 
admitted to sit and vote in both houses of Parlia- 
ment upon taking another oath, which, after 
swearing faithful and true allegiance to her Ma- 
jesty, and the Protestant succession to the Crown, 
and solemnly renouncing and abjuring certain 
opinions at variance with the safety and tem- 
poral pre-eminence of the Sovereign of these 
realms, proceeds as follows : — 

" I do swear, that I will defend to the ntmost of my 
power the settlement of property within this realm, as 
•stablished by the laws. And I do hereby disclaim, dis- 
avow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present Church Establishment, as settled by law within 
this realm. And I do solemnly swear, that I never will 
exercise any privilege to which I am or may become en- 
titled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion and 
Protestant government in the United Kingdom. And I do 
(olemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that I make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plaiit and ordinary sense of the words of 
this oath, withont any evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatsoever. So help me GOD." 

If we had not been somewhat enlightened by 



the practice of certain persons who have entered 
the House of Commons upon the foregoing con- 
ditions, we should, writing as we do, for educated 
gentlemen and honest men, have supposed that 
the most lax system of Jesuit casuistry could 
scarcely have originated a doubt about the strin- 
gent nature of the obligations imposed upon 
every individual taking it, to abstain from doing 
anything, directly or indirectly, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion by law established 
in the United Kingdom. Had any one in the 
Parliament of 1829 opposed the Emancipation 
Bill, then under discussion, by contending that 
an oath so framed would present no obstacle to a 
conscientious Roman Catholic voting or speaking 
in his place in Parliament in favour of any mea- 
sure introduced for the purpose of diminishing 
or abolishing the temporalities of the Irish Estab- 
lishment, he would have been cried down as a 
bigoted calumniator of his Roman Catholic fel- 
low subjects, and told that human language could 
not be made more strong for the protection of 
the Established Church, and that no intelligent 
man could honestly evade it. One of the advo- 
cates of the measure, the Right Hon. C. W. W. 
Wynn, did in fact almost in terms use that very 
argument, when he said — 

" Sir, I am satisfied that oath cannot be strengthened. 
X should be glad it were shorter; but I will ask, if any 
person believes that any person could take sueli an oatli 
as this and hottest ly evade it? If an individual applied 
himself tu discover equiv-jcalion in an oath, I fear no oath 
could be devised that would bind him!" 

Sir Robert Peel on the same occasion, when 
Mr. Estcourt, M.P. for Oxford, proposed, in ad- 
dition to the abjuring clause, a further di.sclairaer 
of intention " to make any attempt to subvert or 
injure the Church Establishment," answered — 

" That in the next clause of the oath the Uoman Ca- 
tholic was called on to swear that he would never exercise 
any privilege to which he was or might become by law 
entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion. 
He would ask if that were not enough. He thouglit the 
proposed amendment would weaken the force of the 
oath.'' 

In proposing the same bill, Sir Robert Peel, 
having manifestly the fifth Article of the Legis- 
lative Union before his mind,* thus expressed 
his view of the intention of the proposers of it : — 

" Sir, there is one principle which pervades this 
measure — it is the maintenance intact and inviolable of 
the Protestant religion, doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
ment, in such manner as to reconcile the two great 
objects of the removal of restraints on the civil privileges 
of Roman Catholics, with the preservation of the rights of 
the Established Church in as permanent and inviolable 
manner as they ever existed." 

Well, the proposed measure passed into law on 
the 13th April, 1829, and now appears upon the 
statute book under the title of "An Act for the 
relief of his Majesty's Roman Catholic subject.s," 
10 Geo. IV., c. 7, commonly called the Emanci- 
pation Act. 

For some time the oath appears to have been 
understood and acted on in the spirit of its im- 
posers ; and if we can trust an alleged eye- 
witness, a man of gigantic abilities and great legal 
acuteness, the late Daniel O'Connell (who so 
often boasted of his power to drive a coach 
and six through an act of Parliament), felt, 
and for some time, at least, acted on the feel- 
ing, that no conscientious Roman Catholic could 
escape from the solemn obligations which this 
introductory oath imposed on him ; for Mr, 
Henry Grattan, in proposing Sir Charles Domville 
at the County of Dublin Election, used these 
words : — 

" I have, in the House of Commons, witnessed the con- 
duct of Mr. O'Connell ; when a question respecting the 



• " That it be ihe fifth article of Union that the Churches of Eii(- 
laod aad Ireland, as nov by law establUbed, be united into one Pro- 
te^taDt Episcopal Churcb, to be called *Tbe Uailed Church of 
Eugland and Ireland,* and that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
goTemment of the laid United Church shall be and shall remahl in 
full force for ever, as tho sanie are now bj law ektattltsbed for the 
Church of EDRlaod, and that the continnance and preseiTation of the 
sa\il united church as the Established Church of England and Ireland 
i^hait be deemed and talteu to be an etsenttal and fundamentai part of 
the Unios." 



Established Churcb came on, he took his hat and wen 
away." (cheers"). 

The present Duke of Norfolk, though a zealous 
Ron an Catholic, hai, we are informed on credi- 
ble authority, always done the same thing. 

Time rolled on, however, and having once got a 
number of Roman Catholics safely seated in the 
House of Representatives of the nation, the inge- 
nuity of Jesuit casuists has discovered that the 
strong words of this m.>st stringent of all oaths can 
be /(one«//f/ evaded, and that the most conscientious 
Roman Catholic, without forfeiting the character 
of a nobleman or a gentleman, may speak and 
vote in either house of Parliament in favour of 
the total abolition of the Church Establishment 
in either England or Ireland, as far as it is pos- 
sible for any act of Parliament to abolish it ! ! 

And where do our readers suppose that such 
testimony is to be found ? 

We shall first refer to an essay on the writings 
of Thomas Babingtoii Macaulay by Dr. Patrick 
Murray, Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theo- 
logy in the Royal College at Maynootli, published 
in 1850. In page 160, this Professor of Moral 
Theology, though he does not venture to com- 
mit hitnseU' positively to a view so dangerous 
perhaps to the very existence of the Royal Col- 
lege of Maynooth, as the result we have re- 
ferred to might be in the hands of Protestant op- 
ponents to that establishment, plainly shows 
his desire that thei'e were now in existence such 
Jesuits as Father Suarez, wlio might .settle what 
he calls " this piece of casuistry" one way or 
other, and pretty plainly shows whicli way he 
would desire it to he settled, by sneering at his 
more hesitating brethren as filly associated with 
those whom he denominates " canting rogues," 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic he docs 
not think fit to inform us. 

Here is the argument of the learned professor: 

"The law of God binds us to keep a promissory oath. 
Catholic members of Piirliainont swear not to use any 
privilege vcstcil in thciu to the injury of the Protestant 
Church us by law established in these realms. Docs this 
mean that a ('atholic member of Parliament shall not 
exercise his power of voting in favour of any measure intro- 
duced for the purpose of diminishing or abolishing the 
temporalities of the Irish Establishment— of curtailing the 
number of bishoprics or benefices of any kind ? Or does 
it only mean that he shall not use his privileges to accom- 
plish such objects by violent, fraudulent, or other unlawful 
means? In favour of this latter interpictation, a great 
deal may be uryed. If ihc fcnner meaning be that intended 
by the legislaiivo authority which framed at;d sanctioned 
iheoatb, the sameend might liave been attained in a manner 
not more offensive, infinitely less bungling and uncertain, 
— namely, by having injcrtcd in th ' Emancipation Acta 
clause depriving Catholic members of the right of voting 
on such questions. To confer upon men the power of 
voting, and nt the very same time to compel them to swear 
that ihcy shall not vote, except one way, is a very absurd 
proceeJing. Again, what is the meaning of the words 
' Bv law established ?' Do ihoy signify established by 
the'law as it stood when the Eniantipiition Act passed ; 
or as that law stands for the time being ? The first can- 
not 1)0 said, for the Protestant Church does not now exist 
in that shape. If a member of Parliament cannot vot« 
against the Cliurch Establishment, neither cm he, as a 
member of Parliament, speak a^'ainst it ; for thus, too, he 
would exercise his senatorial privileges. If he enumerates 
the monstrous evils ; if he depicts the hideous iniquity of 
this abomiTiatiou of desolation ; if he originates or openly 
concurs in any motion for its quick or gradual removal, 
he is a perjui er. Again, the Catholic member swears not 
to use his privileges to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion ; so he cannot, as a member of Parliament, utter 
a single woid by way of argument .'!i;;ainst any of what he, 
of coarse, believes to be the ab!,urditie< and ccntradictiont 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, if an occasion should arise to 
render this expedient and becoming. Thus much, and a 
great deal more, might be urged in favour of what may 
be called the more liberal interpretation of the oath. Still, 
there are sensible and conscientious men (along with sonae 
Canting rogues) who hesitate. We do not purpose in this 
place to express any leaning to either side ; we are merely 
stating difhcuhies. ' It is of considerable importance that 
this piece of casuistry should be settled in one way or 
oher. Whose iuterpretation is to be taken as a safe and 
»urjguide? That of the imponeat? Who is the impo- 
nent? The Government, or Legislature, of 1829, or both 
together ; or later Parliaments, or the Parliament for the 
time being, or the commimity at la«ge7 // Father 
Suarez lived now, his decision on this case, delivered in hit 
oicn luminous and solid manner, would tend much to the 
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Sin of tomt Consciences, and, perliap*, indnce Mr. 
•eanlay to doobt whether there were not, after all, a 
aiMaiii; in thU eaiuiUry he little dreamed of." 

So, because by Sir Robert Peel's bnngling, 
Boman Catholic members of 'Parliament were not 
til ittrms deprived qftht power of voting on such 
questions, and were only impeded in the exer- 
cise of that pow«r by such a mere rope of sand, 
as the strongest oath the Legislature could devise 
wben conferring parliamentary privileges upon 
Boman Catholics, Roman Catholics may coruci' 
entiil^y tpeeial plead themselves out of the 
manifest meaning of the Legislature which 
granted those privileges, and by playing upon 
leoMl*, which the Maynooth professor of moral 
theology calls " a more liberal interpretation of 
the oath," do the very thing which the object 
of the oath was to prevent them from doing, and 
but for which supposed safeguard to the Pro- 
testant Church, Roman Catholics would never 
have got the power which it is now contended 
they may honestly and cokscxektiodslt exercise 
to its prejudice ! ! 

There is, indeed, a meaning and an object in 
Jesuit casuistry, which Protestant moralists 
could neither anticipate or appreciate ! 

We cannot condescend to discuss seriotisly 
such arguments as that " solemnly abjuring any 
intention to subvert the present Church I^tab- 
lishment as settled by law within this realm" 
means only subverting it by " violent, fraudu- 
lent, or other unlawful means!!" Ai-e parlia- 
mentary privileges njjon any subject capable of 
being exerci-fed by " violent, fraudulent, or un- 
lawful means ?" Does Dr. Murray believe that 
if such qualifying words had been introduced in 
terms into theoatb, a single Roman Catholic would 
ever have been permitted to enter the doors of 
either House of Parliament ? Is there any itoman 
Catholic member in the House who would have 
the hardihood to tell the Commons of England 
at the present day, that he introduced that 
mental evasion himself when taking an oath 
which ends with the wonls, " I do solemnly de- 
clare, in the presence of God, that I make this 
dedaration in the plain and ordinary sense of 
the wfirdi", without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever f" Nor shall we 
vaifte time in discussing the meaning of the 
words, "the present Church Establishment, as 
settled by law within this realm ;" for we appre- 
hend no sane roan can doubt the identify of that 
E-'tablishinent as it now exists with that of both 
18tl0 and 1829. And when Di\ Murray suggests 
that a Hoinan Catholic member may conscien- 
tioHsly, without any intention to subvert the 
C1hit<':Ii Esiablishuieni, or to disturber weaken 
the Protestant religion, depict in the stmiigest 
language his earnest desire both to subvert, dis- 
turb. aiHl weaken it, by tlilatiiigon tht^' munsfrous 
evdt," the *' hideous iniquity" of such an Estab- 
lisiitnent, and denouncing it as -^ the abomination 
of desolatioa" spoken of in the Apocalypse, 
WQ«re quite sure that such a suggestion will be 
disl^roved of by all high minded Roman Catho- 
lic* just as much as by Protestants; and if this 
be a fair sample of the nooi al doctrines taught at 
Maynooth, Maynooth does not represent the 
views of the Roman Catholic gentlemen of Ire- 
land. The question, of cotmse, h not whether 
or not they believe the Established Church to 
be , " a monstrous evil" or '• a bideons iniqnity," 
but whether men who have, in order to get ad- 
mi^ion into Parliament, sworn that thiey will do 
nothing to subvert, disturb, or overturn it, can 
honestly or eonscientiatuly set that oath atWught 
by quibWiiig or casuistry. Let them try ia get 
8u<A oath abolished or dispensed with if 4hey 
will, bat, in the name of honor and honesty, let 
all , men of principle join in discountcnanciiig 
those who would lead any one to trifle or palter 
wiA such oaths while they are in force. 
Let us turn, however, to a still niol-e r«cent 



attempt to evade the plain words of th is m ost 
stringent of all oaths. ___ j^^ 

T£e eldest son of the !Earl of Eenmare, tiord 
Viscount Castlerosse, has recently beeii returned 
for his native county, Kerrj' ; and Daniel O'Do- 
noghue, Esq., commonly called " O'Donoghjue of 
the Glens," a lineal descendant from one of the 
old Irish chieftains, has taken the oaths and his 
seat as member for the county of Tipperary ; both 
members professing the Roman Catholic religion. 

A correspondence appeared in a provincial 



paper, i> during the last month, upon the subject 
of this oath, between a Protestant elector and a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of Killamey, supposed 
to be very influential with the young nobleman 
referred to, in which not only Dr. Murray's 
addition to the word subvert, i.e., by what the 
writer elegantly calls *' burly-burly innovation," 
is again brought forward and gravely relied on, 
but a new quibble, which never occurred to the 
Maynooth professor, is introduced, viz., that the 
power of speaking and voting in Parliament is 
not a privilege, but a dtdy ; and therefore, for- 
sooth, the oath, however solemn, not to exercise 
■' any privilege to which he may be or become 
entitled, to subvert or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Church Establishment," does not in 
any way apply to speaking or voting against 
them with the intention of sub verting or injuring 
them as far as in his power ! Dr. Murray treats 
the right to speak and vote as privileges. It 
would be easy to show that Sir R. Peel,' and 
every other member who advocated the cause of 
emancipation, did the same. In legal parlance, 
it was the most extensive sind suitable word that 
could have been used to describe, in one phrase, 
the new powers conferred on Roman Catholics ; 
and yet this would-be adviser of a highly 
honourable young nobleman would persuade him 
and others that they may honestly and honour- 
ably, and with the most pure conscience, special 
plead upon what, at the most, is an equivocal 
word, and limit the " privileges' which Roman 
Catholics are not at liberty to use against the 
Protestant Established Church^to what? %jill 
our readers believe it ? — merely to privtleges, if 
there be a<iy such, of the same class as, ''the 
permission to be absent, the power to frank, 
while it existed, the freedom from arrest, artd 
the like," none of which, we need scarcely remaii:, 
cou'd by possibility have been used to "subvert 
the Church," and which, therefore, nitver could 
have been within the meaning of theL3gtslntare 
when framing the terms of the oath iu question. 
If there be any one of our numerous Roman 
Catholic readers who is disposed for a moment to 
rest sat'sHi^d with this quibbling disiinction be- 
tween duties and privileges, we would beg of 
him to name or dt-Hne the privileges which any 
member of Parliament, as such, could exercise 
to subvert or overturn the Established Church, 
and to which he supposes the oath in question tu 
j'efer, except the palpable ones of advocating or 
voting for measures calculated to overturn or 
subvert it. 

: It is the duty, no doubt, as well as the privi- 
lege of members of the Legislature to vote for 
such measures as they deem to be for the good 
of the State, where they can do so without vio- 
lating or trifling with the sworn condition on 
which they alone are admitted ; but it is not a 
duty to palter with the most solemn obligations, 
or to exercise a privilege which they have stoom 
never to exercise for an object prohibited by the 
very terms on which alone it was granted. 

We antietpatte better things of tiie honesty of ■ 
the ensuing Parliament than that such men as 
iLiord Castlerosse, The O'Donoghue, or iiuy 
«tl?ers of the same class of honourable and 1^ 
minds, will allow themselves to be deluded _ 
sijch false and hollow casuistry, and We diirttl 

ilhe Xerrg Btmmg Phi. 



the hope that a sounder antTbetter tone of moral 
principle will spring up among the rising gene- 
ration of our public men than, we regret to be- 
lievtej has' for some years back prevailed among 
a certain class of them, who seem to have thougbt 
themselvesat liberty to act ina manner, as membei*- 
of Parliament, which would have disgraced then 
for ever asmen of honour and veracity in any society 

of private gentlemen in her Majesty's dominions. 

^ — _ 
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09 ST. CYPRIAN. 
" If we seriously consider the purity of the Christkll 
religion, the sanctity of its moral precepts, and the inno- 
cent, as well as austere, Kves of the greaier number (/T 
those who, diu-ing the first ages, embraced the faith of 
the Gospel, we should naturally sappose, that so benevo- 
lent a doctrine would have been received with due rever- 
ence, even by the unbelieving world ; that the learned 
and ttle polite, however they might deride the mirsds^ 
would have esteemed the virttres of the new sect ; and 
that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, woiUd hare 
protected an order of men who yielded the most passive 
obedience to the laws, though they declined the active 
ciu-es of war end govemtnent. If, on the other hand, w«t 
recollect the universal toleration of polytheism, as it wsss 
invariably maintained by the faith of the people, the in- 
credulity of philosophers, and the policy of the Koman 
Senate and Emperors, we are !(t a loss to discover what 
new offence the Christians had committed, what new 
provocation could exasperate the mild indifference of 
antiquity, and what new motives could urge the Roman 
princes, who belield without concern a thousand forms 
of religion subsisting in peace uiider their gentle sway, 
to inflict a severe punishment on any part of their sid>- 
jects who had choeeu for themselves a singular, bat en. 
inoffensive, mode of faith and wor^ip. The religiou 
policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed ^ 
more stern and intolerant character, to oppose the pro- 
gress of Chiistianiy." 

i^O writes the infi' lei historian. Gibbon, in twmmenaag 
thiit chapter of his " Decline and Fall of tlie Raman 
Empire" in which heu-es all his in;ieiiuiiy to palliate the 
uoiidnct of the' Itoman governraeni towards i he (;hri»litat 
from (be reign of Mero to that of Constatitinef aiid'* 
»tem and intolerant policy it, indeed, waa, which dssW 
from the iuiiuitable pen of the pagan TaCitos, tbe.ce)s> 
brated pasi^age ( which Gibbon* himself is obliged to con- 
cede that the most sceptical criticism must rest)cct ibt 
truth and integrity of) which n cords, among other im- 
portant facts corroborative of the truth of tlw C'bristialit 
hisiory, that '• the most exqoisite tortures were intttetad 
on those men w1h>. under the appellation of Christians, 
were branded with Infamy. .... They died la 
torments, and their torments were embittered by insilk 
and derision. Some were nailed on crosses ; others sevn 
up in the sfcius of wild beusts. &ud exposed to the totf 
of dogs; others, again, smeared over with combostibfe 
materials, were used as torches to illoniinate the dark- 
fiess of the.night. The gardens of Nero weredistine4 
for the melaiiclioly spectocie, which whs acoompaitfe4 
with a hor.^face, and Uonouiedwith the presence of the 
Emperor."' 

This persecution began in the middle Of November, 
A.i>. 64,'aiid continued till the death of Nero, about four 
yc«rs afterward', during which time the Christians mf-. 
fcred every species of cruelty. Towards the close ot tho 
first century a new assault was made upuu them t^ 
lioraitian, an emperor little inferior to Aero in baseness 
of character »nd conduct; and i hough s me of his laws 
were repealed by Ids MiccvSSor K erva, there i» ample t«s« 
timony in liistory that it was a common custom to per^ 
■ecute the Chrisiians, and even put them to death, as 
ufteu'HS the pagan'priesia, or the populace under the in- 
stigation of the priests, demanded their destruction. 
Under even the leign- of ihe renowned Trajau popnUv 
tumuHs Wiit a I'lequentl; trained in the citiui against the 
Christians, wliidi were fatal to manv of them. The 
edict of Trajan, in answer to the celebrated letter of 
PKny, when governor of Bitfaynia, askingthe Emperor 
for inStruotions hair he was to ^eat the ChritSaas, 
whoin be described is so numerous that the templas Jiad 
almost become desolate, , (in which edict Trigaa eaaqted 
that though they were not to be sought after, yet, if se- 
gularly accutedahS eimvinted, they were to be put to 
death, if they refused to return to the religion of their 
fathers,) nuty, indeed, have set some bounds to the tatf 
of their enemiSB, but still it caused the deetiuctioo «C 
many of tbstt even under the best of the emperors ; <an4 
acconUag te this same law Trajtm himself ordered the 
great Igastius, Bishop of Antisch, to be thrown to yM 
bessta. 

The>Iiniited oliiect, however, which we propose to oar» 
selves in this article will not permit us to trace the his-; 
Uxey of Christian perteoution through the rest c^ the 
second century, and we proceedat once to the middle af 
l^fae third century, in wmchi> during tbe reigns of She 
"Emperors Dados, GaUot, and Vsleii«n the principal Ab- 
ject of oar present Botioe, St. Cgprian, Bishop of Car- 
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